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PARTICULARS of the FEROE ISLANDS. 


Sis bays and creeks among these islands afford a great 
many harbours, bat not all equally good ; in some the 
entrance is rendered dangerous aod the anchorage ground in- 
secure by sunken rocks; others being open towards the sea, 
are exposed to the violence of the waves during storms, and 
sometimes the nature of the neighbouriag hills is such that 
they suffer certain winds to have free access to them, and even 


the Feroe harbours have, indeed, one or more of tliese incon- 
veniences, so that they can afford safe anchorage to ships only 
in the summer time; but there are some also which may be 
called excellent winter harbours, where not only the anchorage 
is good, but where ships can remain in perfect safety both from 
the winds and the waves. 

One of the best winter harbours in Fero is Vestmanharn, 
which lies on the western side of Stromoe, stretching out to- 
wards the south-west. Ships can enter it either from the ‘west 
or south-west, between Kolter and Vaagoe, between Vaagoe and 
Nordstromoe, or between the northern end of Vaagoe and 
Stromoe. Both entrances are secure. The general depth of 
the water is from seven to twelve fathoms, but in some places 
it is scarcely three or four. ‘This harbour possesses one advan- 
tage which it has in common with all the others in Feroe ; it 
never freezes in winter, so that ships can at all times enter it 
and go out from it without any impediment. 

Kongshavn or Skaalefiord, which lies on the south-west side 
of Ostero, is considered also as a good winter harbour. It is 
about a mile and a half in length, and, where widest, nearly a 
gnarter of amile broad, In the tniddle the depth of the water 
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is from thirteen to thirty-two fathoms ; on the east side from 
seven to cightcen, and on the west side trom five to thirteen. 
The bottom consists every where of wud and sand. 

Trausgyisvaag, on the east side of Suderoe, is also an excel- 
Jent winter harbour. It is full three quarters of a mile long, 
and every where a quarter of a mile broad, except at the inner- 

most part, where it contracts itself to one-twelfth ef a mile. 
Its depth in the middle is from eight and a half to thirteen 
and a half fathoms ; and on the shove there are four mooring 
rings, to which ships can make fast their cables. 

‘There are several other harbours, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate ; the most considerable of which are, Vai or 
Vagysfiorden, on the south-east side of Suderoe ; Klaksund, 
on the north-west side of Bordoe; Fugtefiord, on the east side 
of Osteroe; Labro, on the south side of Suderoe; Qualboe- 
fiord, in the north-east part of Suderoe ; aud Midvaag, on the 
south side of Vaagoe. 

It thus appears that there is no want of good harbours and 
anchoring places in these islands ; but it cannot be denied that 
theie is same dittic ulty in obtaining pilots ; most places in Fe- 
roe are so situated, that when the wind blows towards the land, 
itis impossible for a boat, on account of the vialence of the 
surf, to come off from the shore. ‘The inhabitants also are so 
much afraid of infectious disorders, that when a signal is made 
for a pilot, they will often not stir from their home; the small- 
pox and measles have not yet become endemial in Feroe ; and 
experience has taught the natives, that when introduced among 
them by incautious navigators, they occasion the same ravage 
as the most destructive plague. These peuple fear, likewise, 
and not without some reason, that they may meet with bad 
treatment from the masters of the oanicte who employ them, 
of which there have been several instances. 

The currents around and between these islands are rapid and 
Strong, especially three days before and three days after new 
and full moon. The inhabitants of Ferve call the new moon 
the sun-kindling, or merely the kindling; and full moon they 
call full sun; for the moon to them is the night-sun, and ac- 
cording to this kindling and full sun they can calculate pretty 
exactly the course of these currents. This knowledge is indis- 
peasibly necessary to enable them ta regulate the time for go- 
ivg out in their boats to fish, and for undertaking long aed 
often dangerous voyages to and from Thorshavn, which is the 

capital and principal place of trade. 

Besides sinaller ones, there are two principal carrents, one 
of which'runs from east to west, and in some plac es of these 
islands is called the East Fall, but, in common, the West Fall, 
because it runs towards the west. The other runs from west to 
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from 

‘teen. east, and in most places is called the Last Fall; but in some the 
West Fall. 

xcel- There are here also several whirlpools, one of which, called 

long, Munken, is in the neighbourhood of Suderoe, at the distance 


nver- of neatly a mile from the shore. 
In the year 1795, at a time when the harbour was pretty 


mile, 
teen rougli, and, consequently, the whirlpool more dangerons, [ re- 
ring solved to row out to it ina boat. ‘Thjs attempt, the sea being 
so boisterous, was indeed sufficient to excite apprehension in 
ious the breast of a stranger; but a residence of four years in Feroce 
i or had reconciled me to the threatening appearance of the waves 
und, round these islands, and I was well acquainted with the intre- 
side pidity of the natives in all operations at sea connected with 


boes danger. I placed myself, therefore, in the boat with great 


the confidence, and could not help admiring the courage with 

which the boatmen encountered the awful billows, the art and 
and ingenuity which they employed to prevent them from entering 
that the boat, and the spirited exertion which they made in concert 


Fe- to force their way through the opposing eddy. After conside- 
ind, rable labour, we arrived safe at the rock, without being whirlec 
the round, and there we remained some time as in a dead calm, in 
e so order that the boatmen might recover their strength, and to 
ade wait for the turning of the current. 


alle The surf which prevails around these islands is very remark- 
and able, and in winter in particular and the early part of the spring 
ong exhibits an awful and most wonderful spectacle. During bad 
ge weather the sea becomes very much agitated, and billows of a 


ise, tremendous size are dashed against the coast with prodigions 
ad force. ‘Those parts of the coast which lie open towards the 
sea are the most exposed to: this violence ; and in those bays 


im 

; which have a sandy bottom the sand becomes accumulated, 
nd and makes the waves rise to an astonishing beignt. 
ew Where the waves ‘meet with opposition from projecting 
on | rocks, the water thrown up into the air falls down with a ratiling 
ey noise, and a person may stand safely at the bottom of the rock, 


AC- and be a quiet spectator of this singular phenomenon. Somes 
times the waves are dashed into the apertures and cavities be- 


tly 
ise tween the projections of the rock, and produce a most frightful 
Or noise, which seems to make the rock tremble from its founda- 


nd =| tion. These effects are different according to the nature of the 


le place ; but near Quivig, in Nordstromoce, they are almost all 

united; so that during the teinpestuous season of the year, and 
ne particularly in the night-time, the noise occasioned by thetn is 
se like continued thunder, or a Jong aud heavy cannonade. 


Jb Sometimes this surf takes place in calm weather, or whew 
the wind blows from the land; and this is occasioned by storms 
far out at sea. When the wind blows in-shore, « part of the 
surf is carried up into the atmosphere in the form of vapour, 
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and conveyed to a considerable distance, and sometimes even 
to the tops of the hills. The clergyman’s house at Kirketai, 
near Quivig, stands at the distance of two hundred paces from 
the sea, yet during tempestuous weather the surf is dashed 
against the windows in the form of rain, and the sea water 
often deposits crystals on the panes of glass as large as the 
half of a grain of pepper. Hence it is evident, that the sea- 
vapour, or sca-fog, as it is generally called, may have a consi- 
derable influence on the climate of these is!ands. 

When a calm takes place after stormy weather, the sea, in 
consequence of the agitation into which it has been thrown, 
may continue some days restless and covered with foaming 
surges, which the inhabitants of Feroe call Siauarilska; and 
the sea, when in that state, however fine the weather, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. But the surface of the sea, even in a per- 
fect calm, may sometimes be very smooth, and have a billowy 
motion, to which the islanders give the name of Aleta. This 
motion is much like a perpendicular vibration, for the billows 
rise to a considerable height, and then fall quietly back again, 
without the least violence or noise. It is exceedingly dilleult 
for a boat to be rowed or to sail through these swelling surges, 
for they communicate to the vessel a motion similar to that 
which one experiences in a swing. Sometimes the boat seems 
to be raised on its stem and sometimes on its stern. At one 
time it is elevated on the ridge of the billow, and at another is 
precipitated into a watery gulph, where nothing is seen but a 
Jofty mound of water, as: it were, on each side. Sometimes 
the boat remains suspended in a state of “vibration on the sum- 
mit of the wave; but if the boat be rowed forwards, and the 
wave sinks beneath it, there remains a vacuity under a part of 
the boat, so that it falls down with a splash into the cavity, 
making the water fly out from it on both sides. Navigation 
in this state of the sea is attended with another inconvenience. 
When a boat is near the land, where there are holes or fissures 
in the rocks, the water is driven into them, and the air con- 
tained in these cavities being compressed, forces its way out 
with a loud report like that of a cannon, carrying with it the 
water in the form of smoke or vapour, in which the rays of 
the sun produce sometimes a beautilul rainbow. 

As the Feroe islands lie in the latitude of 62° north, the san 
during the three summer months is scarcely four hours beneath 
the horizon, and at that time it may be said that there Is no 
night. At any rate, there is so much light in the night time, 
that one can clearly see to read and write. But the days in 
winter are so much shorter, and would be exceedingly dark, 
were not this deficiency in some measure supplied by the mom- 
ing and evening twilight. Considering the latitude, it might 
be imagined that a seyerer cold prevails here in winter than in 
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THE WE 


the more southern provinces of Denmark; but the contrary is 
proved by experience. ‘I'he summers are ‘cialet, and the heat 
is never so great as to be oppressive to people at labour ; but 
as the heat is more temperate in summer, the cold is also icss 
severe in winter. ‘The sea round the coast never freezes 5 some- 
times, indeed, a thin crust of ice is formed in some of the in- 
land creeks or bays, where the waier is calm; but it is never 


-so strong that a boat cannot be rowed through it; and the 


fresh water streams and ponds seldom produce ice so thick 
thata pers on could walk oa it with safety. ‘The cause of iis 
great mildness in winter is the vicinity of the sea, by which 
all these islands is surrounded, and which, in consequence of 
its continual agitation, fills the whole atmosphere with’ saline 
apours ; for we are taught by the modetn chemistry (hat sa- 
line vapours contain caloric, and when the saline particles of 
these vapours crystallise, the Intent heat is disengaged, and 
being left in the lower regions, renders the atmosphere less 
cold. But the weather in Feroe is never uniform, aid ie ba- 
rometer is exceedingly variable; a continually fine aud dry 
summer is almost as Uncommon as a continually cold winter. 
A great dexl of snow falls in winter, but it seldom lies more 
than eight days,’ perticnlarly inthe villages, where there may 
be a thaw or mild weather when it snows or array umong the 


hills. ‘The libour of the inhabitants in procu: s turf tor fuel 
and preparing their hay is often impeded and rendered exeved- 


inely troublesome by wet summers. 

he Feroe islands labour under the imputation of being 
foggy, and consequently unhealthy. ‘The first part of this 
charge may indeed be true; but it does not foilow that the se- 
cond is so also; for the for here is never accompanied with a 
bad smell, as the fogs in Denmark are, it is ouly damp aad 
sometimes saltish ; and L do not consider it as prejudicial to the 
health. ‘The air in Feroe is often heavy and tilled with misty 
vapours; but these vapours are neither so oppressive nor so 
constant as is generally believed. 

In Feroe three diilerent names are given to the fog, accord- 
ing to the region which it occupies. When itis like a white 
cloud on the tops of the hills, it is called Skadda; this for ges 
nerally produces wind. When it extends so reap Pow the sides 
of the hills that their summits are seen projecting above It, it 
is called Podlamvorkie 

These two kinds of foe never reach the habitations of the 


natives, and therefore they are not incommodcd by them; 
sometimes, but rarely, when they wish to go to the hulls in quest 
ot their sheep, they are prevented by the Potlauyor kie, for it 


/ 
is so thick that a person imnol see to tik istaice of WV 
yards, and therefore when it takes place they are oblizced ta 
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Morkye is the name given to the fog when it approaches the 
valleys, covers the sea, and fills the whole atinosphere. This 
fog is the most incommodious to the people of these islands; 
it is not, indeed, prejadicial to the health, but it renders the 
roads unsvle for iravellers, prevents the inhabitants from look- 
ing after their sheep, impedes their fishing; and conceals the 
tops of the hills which serve them as land-marks : but, forta- 
nately, it never comtinues Jonger than a few days, and is not 
more frequent in Feroe than in Denmark. 








FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


4 hood Spanish costume, which now so universally prevails, 
is, in itself, most attractive and graceful ; and blended, as 
it now is, with the fashiens of our isle, produces # most be- 
coming and advantageous effect. But we must bere take oc- 
casion to observe, that the Spanish style is better adapted for 
evening or full dress, 

The Spanish hat, of most becoming and simple construction, 
is appropriate only to full dress, or the c arriage ; for the strects 
itis certainly too commanding and glaring, We observe seve- 
rab elegant improvements in the mantle, cloak, and pelisse. The 
following are the most select and elegant — 

Cloaks or mantles of grass-green or purple velvet, or of Vi- 
gonia, or Merino cloth, lined throughout with sarsvet, and 
trimmed with spotted ermine, or other fur. The scarlet man- 
tle is frequentiy ornamented with borders of black velvet, in 
the Tuscan style, with full collars to correspond. Pelisses, 
which are aliernately formed of velvet cloth, or sarsnets, admit 
also of much variety in their construction ; some are formed 
plain, with high full collars; and clasps of gold or cut sicel 
confine them in front, from the throat to the feet. Others have 
Jarge faney capes, or a sort of scapulaires, trimmed with er- 
wine, falling over the shoulders. The opera mantle is usually 
worn short, and cut to 4 point behind; if of white satin, it is 
trimmed with gossamer fur or swansdown; if of cloth, with 
spotted ermine or blue fox. White tippets are not so general 
as last season ; but they are an article so neat and appropriate, 
that they will never be entirely exploded. The Russian bon- 
net, of cloth, or velvet, ornamented with chenille, or curled 
floss trimmi:.g, is execedingly unique and elegant. The Mi- 
nerva belimet, formed of the anion satin, with the patriotic 
plume, is a most attractive and. distinguishing article in this 

jine. Velvet bonnets, with full tiara frents, with ends pendant 

ou the leit side, after the Hungarian style, blead with the straw 
bonnets of the simple cottage form ; the former are worn with 
short lace veils, and the latter trimined with a ribband or hand~ 
kerchief 
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kerchief appropriate to the season. Spanish hats, for full 
dress, are formed of satin, frosted velvet, and gold or silver tis- 
sue. Satin caps blended with lace, with fuil tiara fronts, formed 
of curled feathers, or leaves, are most becomingly adapted for 
ladies of mature years. Lace caps, in the Arminian and Ro- 
man style, are well suited to the morning, or half-dress. Co- 
ronets, tiara, and richly ornamented combs, ia gold, silver, or 
gems, are seen to ornament the hair in full dress; amidst this 
splendid species of decoration, the Spartan diadein is most no- 
vel and elegant. 

Morning rebes are formed either in simple French wraps, 
sitting close to the form, or in round gowns of plain maslia 
or cambric, with high waist of imperial knotted muslin, but- 
toned down the back, and worn with a high vandyke cuff of 
muslin or lace, fastened in front of the throat with a brooch 
of jewellery. There is an iniinite and splendid variety in 
the article of trinkets; the mast. elegant clasps for the cestus 
are now exhibited at the brilliant marts of fashion—they are 
en-suite with the brooch, and are alternately of diamonds, 
pearl, cut steel, gold or silver, Shoes are worn more showy 
than we have remembered them for some time. They are 
formed of deep winter colours, embroidered at the toes in 
coloured silks, and in gold or silyer. Nothing, however, 
can surpass in elegance the white satin slipper, nor any shoe 
be too plain for common occasions. There is no change 
worthy of remark in gloves. White French kid invariably be- 
long to full dress. The most fashionable colours for the sea- 
_ ure scarlet, purple, bright amber, grass green, and morone 
shots. 





Destruction of ax enormous Serpent, or Crocodile, in the Isle of 


Rhodes, about the Yeur 1330, by D. D. Gozon, one of the 
Knights of the celebrated Order of St. John at Jerusalem. 


Charitable spirit and prudential views caused Plelion de 
Villeneave, grand master of Malta, to forbid all the 
knights, under pain of being deprived of their habit, attacking 
® serpent or crocodile, (a kind of amphibious animal) which 
lived in the marshes and near great rivers. This crocodile was 
of an enormous size, caused much disorder in the island, and 

had even devoured some of the inhabitants, 
the retreat of this furious animal was in a cavern, situated 
near a morass wt the foot of Mount St. Etienne, two miles 
from Ruodes. Et often came out to seek its prey, and de- 
voured sheep, cows, and sometimes horses, and even shep- 
herds who watched over their flocks; many of the bravest 
kuigits had separately set out to endeavour to kill it, we they 
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had never retnrned. As the use of fire-arms was not then 
invented, and as the skin of this kind of monster was covered 
with scales, proof against arrows and the sharpest darts, it may 
be said that their arims were not equal, and the serpent could 
thus in an instant destroy them. ‘This was the motive that 
mduced the grand master to forbid the knights attempting 
any further an enterprise which appeared to be above human 
powers. 

They all obeyed, except a single knight of the language 
of Provence, named Dieu Donne de Gozonr, who, notwith- 
standing this prohibition and without being deterred at the fate 
of his brethren, secretly formed the design of fighting this 
carnivorous beast, resolved to perish, or to deliver the Isle of 
Rhodes from it, Some attribated this resolution to the deter- 
mined courage of the knight, whilst others pretend he was in- 
cited toit by the raillery with which they treated his courage 
at Rhodes, saying that he several times departed from the ctiy 
for the purpose of fighting the serpent, but that he was con- 
tent to look at it at a distance, and that in this ent rprise he 
bad shewn more prudence than valour. 

Whatever mieht have been the motives which determined 
the knight to atternpt this adventure, he did wot delay to put 
it into execution, and for this purpose went into Frauce, and 
retired to the Chateau cde Gozon, which remains ‘tll this day 
in the province of Liaguedoe ‘Having learned that the ser- 
pent be was about to attack had no scales on its belly, upon 
that informaiton he formed the plan of his enterprise. From 
the idea which he bad preserved of this enormous beast, be 
had made a wooden or pasteboard figure of it, and he especi- 
aily endeavoured to imitate its cries. Ile then trained two 
young mastiffs to run to his cries, and to attach themselves 
immediately to the belly of this frightful beast, whilst he, 
mounted on horseback, his lance in his baad and covered with 
his arins, teigned to give it blows in several places. The 
kuight employed hims if for many months every day in this 
excercise, aid he vo soouer saw his mastiffs sufficiently trained 
to this kind of combat than be returned to Rhodes.’ He was 
scarcely arrived in the island, ere (without communicating 
his design to any one) he had his arms secretly carried near a 
church situated at the top of the mountain of St. Etienne, and 

shortly after repaired there himself, accompanied only by two 
servants, Which he bad brought with him from Franee. He 
entered the church, and after having recommendea himself 
to God, put on his armour, mounted his horse, and ordered 
his two servants Gf he perished in this combat) to return to 
France, but to come near lim if they perceived he had killed 
the serpeut, or that he had been wounded by it. He de- 
scended from the mountain with his two dogs, and marched 
9 straight 
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straight towards the marsh and haunt of the serpent, who, at 
the noise he made, ran with open mouth and sparkling eyes 
to devour him. Gozon struck the serpent with his lance, 
which the thickness and hardness of the seales, rendered use- 
less. 

He prepared to redouble his blows, but his horse, frightened 
with the hisses and odour of the serpent, refuses to advance, 
draws back, and throws himself on his side; and he would 
have been the cause of the loss of his master, if Gozon, with 
great presence of mind, had not jumped off his back. Then 
taking his sword in his hand, and accompanied by bis two 
faithful mastifls, he again advances towards this horrible beast. 
and gives him many blows in different places, but the hard- 
ness of ihe scales prevented him from penetrating them. 
The furious animal with a blow of his tail knocked him down, 
and would infallibly have devoured him, if bis two dogs had 
not attached themselves to the belly of the serpent, which: 
they lacerated in a most dreadful manner; and the serpent, 
in spite of all its efforts, could not induce them to let go their 
hold. The knight favoured by this help rises, rejoins his two 
mastiffs, buries his sword up to the very hilt in a place that 
was not defended by the scales; he then made a large wound, 
from whence issued streams of blood. The monster, being 
mortally wounded, falls upon the koight, which knocks him 
down a sccond time ; and the enormous weight of his body 
would have stifled him, if his two servants, spectators of the 
combat, seeing the serpent dead, had not rua to the assistance 
of their master. They at first thought he had been dead, but 
found he had only swooned away. After having taken him, 
though with much difficulty from beneath the serpent, they 
took off his helmet, and, after having for some time thrown 
water on his face, he at length opened his eyes. The first 
object, and the most agreeable which could present itself to 
his view, was that of seeing his enemy dead, and of having suc 
ceeded in such a difficult enterprise, where so many of his bre- 
thren bad fallen. 

His victory and the death of the serpent were no sooner 
known in the city than a crowd of the inhabitants caine out 
to meet him. The knights conducted bim in triumph to the 
palace of the grand master: but in the midst of these accla« 
mations the conqueror was surprised when Villeneuve, casting 
some indignant looks on him, asked him if he was ignorant 
of the prohibitions be had made of attacking this dangerous 
beast, and if he thought to viol.te them with impunity. This 
severe observer of discipline would not hear bim, nor suffer 
himself to be turned by the prayers of the kaights, but sent 
him immediately to prison. He then convoked a council, 
where he represented to them that the order could not dis- 
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pense with rigorously panishing a disobedience, more prejadi- 
cial to diseipline than even the life of many serpents would 
have been to the beasts and inhabitants of this canton: the 
council ordered hin to be deprived of the habit of the order. 
Gozon had the grict of seeing himself stripped of it, and he 
passed but a short space of time between his victory and .his 

unishment, which he found more rigorous than death itself. 
Bat the grand master, after he had satisfied himself with the 
chastisement he had inflicted for the maintenance of discipline, 


returned to his quondam character, naturally soft and full of 


goodness. He restored him his habit, and loaded him with 
favours. But they never equalied the sincere praises of a 
people who sovereignly disposes of glory, whilst princes, how- 
ever powerful they may be, cannot dispose but of the honours 
and dignities of the state. They stuck the head of this ser- 
pt nit OF Croco dile upon one of the gates of the city, as a mo- 
noment of the victory of Gozon. 

Monsicur Tévenot, in the relation of his voyages, reports 
that it was in the Isle of Rhodes, even in his time, or at least 
its efligy; that he had seen it there; that it was much thicker 
and larger than that of a horse; that the mouth extended 
trom ear to ear; had large teeth and eyes ; that the nostrils 
were round; and that the skin appeare d to be of a greyish 
wiittec, probably on account of the dust which by a length of 
years was attached to i. 

By this oceasiun Gozon acquired great reputation, especially 
among the people of Rhodes, who looked on him as their de- 
liverer. 





Account of William Kennedy, a blind Mechanic. 


HE privation of the sight is perhaps more easily endured 

and less prejudicial than that of most of the other senses. 
Poets, the foremost in renown, have been incapable of the 
perception of external objects. The two finest heroic poems, 
the [lad and the Paradise Lost, are the immortal production 
of the blind. The eyes of Homer and of Milton “ roiled iu 
vain and found no dawn ;” yet in the forceful expression of the 
Jatier, were their minds “ only irradiated, and they have sung 
of things invisible to mortal sight.” The contemplation, how- 
ever, of abstract ideas by the “blind, which depend not on vi- 
sion, is by uo means extraordinary, nor of those obje ets that 
relace to the other senses; 3 tor the priv ation of one sense 
quickens the perception of the rest, while sensibility of intel- 
lec “t, and strenzth of natural reason, appertain to the blind as 
well as to those who are blessed in the fall enjoy ment of the 
senses. 
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Our recollection of two extraordinary examples of this 
kind in science and philosophy, is too recent to. require to be 
impressed here, for readers in general remember the 
Jecture of Moyes and of Davidson in the different branches 
of mechanics and natural philosophy. The latter, though quite 
blind, illustrated his ideas by a complete set of most ingenious 
experiments, and as he explained by his eloquence the pheno- 
mena of nature, he managed a difficult and various philoso- 
phical apparatus with perfect ease and precision. It remains 
with us to record the powers of another of the blind, who, 
though he has no claim to the genius of poesy, nor has ever 
expatiated in the regions of philosophy, yet has he by the 
delicacy of the touch, arrived at a most uncxampled perfec- 
tion in the execution of different pieces of mechanism, which 
in others would require all the aid of sight. The subject of this 
short notice is William Kennedy, of Tanderagee, in the county 
of Armagh, who has been blind from his infancy. The best 
account of his extraordinary progress in mechanics, is to be 
found in hisown simple narrative, which is as follows : 

“ [ was born near Banbridge, in the county of Down, in 
the year 1768, and lost my sight at the age of four years. 
Having no other ainusement, (being deprived of such as chil- 
dren generally have) my mind turned itself to mechanical pur- 
suits, and I shortly became projector and workman for all the 
children in the neighbourhood. As I encreased in years, my 
desire for some kind of profession or employment that might 
render me not burthensome, though blind; induced me to 
think of music. At the age of thirteen | was sent to Armagh 
to learn to play the fiddle; my lodging happened to be at the 
house of a cabinet-maker ; this was a fortunate circumstance 
for me, as I there got such a knowledge of the tools and 
manner of working as has been useful to me ever since. 
Though three things engaged my mind and occupied a great 
part of my time, yet [ made as decent a progress in music, as 
any other of my master, Mr. Moorhead’s scholars, except 
one, After living a year and a quarter there, I returned home, 
where I made, and got tools so as to enable me to construct 
different pieces of household furniture. Not being satisfied 
with the occupation of cabinet-maker, [ purchased an old 
set of Trish bagpipes, and without instruction it was with dif- 
ficulty [ put them into playing order. { soon however be- 
came so_ well acquainted with the mechanical part 6f them, 
that instruments were brought to me from every part of the 
neighbourhood to be repaired. [found so many defects in 
this instrument that t began to consider whether there might 
not be a better plan of it than any I bad yet met with and 
from mv early iastructions in music, and continued study of 
the instrument, for indeed [ slept but little, in about mine 
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months time (having my tools to make), | produced the first 
new set. I then began clock and watch-making, aud soon 
found out a clock-maker in Banbridge, who had a desire to 
play on the pipes, and we mutually instructed each other. 
From this time I encreased in musical and mechanical know- 
Jedge, but made no pipes, though I repaired many, ’till the 
year 1793, when I married, and my necessities induced me to 
use all my industry for the maintenance of my wife and en- 
creasing family ; my employment for twelve years was making 
and repairing wind and stringed iustruments of music. [ 
aiso constructed clocks, both common and musical, and some- 
times recurred to my first employment of a cabinet-waker. 
I also wade linen looms, with their different tackling. My 
principal employment however is the construction of the Irish 
bagpipes, of which [ lave made thirty sets in the little town [ 
live in, within these eight years past.” 

Thus ends the simple sketch of the life of William Kennedy 
in his own unadorned narrative. His modesty however has in- 
duced him to suppress several particulars very much to‘ his 
credit, as one of the most ingenious improvers of the [rish 
bagpipe. 





SPANISH CHARACTER. 





HE following extracts relative to the Spanish character 
are at this moment of some interest. They are drawn 
from a very curious work, by Peter Heylin, his “ Cosmogra- 
hy,” the first great system of geography presented to the 
Faglish public, about 150 years ago. ‘The Spanish national 
character has been stationary ; and their ancient practice, and 
jnvincible spirit, will probably be traced, and made eminently 
mapifest, in the present race of Spanish patriots. 

The French character has somewhat changed, from the cir- 
cumstance of the singular genius who commands them; but, 
doubtless, thongh they have hitherto retained their rapid con- 
quests, their natural genius will one day discover itself by ifs 
oid yacillations. Reverses have not yet reached then; but a 
defensive war on the part of the Spaniards, if they are unani- 
mous, may bringthem. Of the French, Heylin writes, 

“ The ancieat Gaul was quick-witted, of a sudden and nim- 
ble apprehension, but withal yery rash and hare-brained ; of 
vehement affections, and precipitate in all their actions, as well 
military as civil; falling on like a clap ef thunder, and pre- 
senily going off in smoke, ‘ Primus impetus major quam 
yirorum, seccundus minor quam foeminarum, at the first at- 
tack greater than men, at the second less than women! was 
their 
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their character in the time of Florus, the historian. There is 
much of the old Gaul still left among them.” 

“ Take a compurison, homely, [ must confess, but to the 
life eXpressing the nature of the French, compared with the 
Dutch and Spanish, in’ matters of war. The Freuch is said 
to be like a jfea, quickly skipping into a country, and soon 
leaping out of it; the Dutch is said to be like a douse, slowly 
mastering a place, and as slowly, yet at last, driven out of their 
hold. ‘lhe Spaniard is said to be like a crab, which deing 
once crept into a place, is so rooted there, that nothing but the 
extremity of violence can fetch him out again. The Spani- 
ards will endure all possible hardships, before they will part 
with any thi 1g they are possessed of. 

“ [na reference to the Freach, it is said, that the French are 
viser than they seem, and the Spaniards wiser than they are. 
In matters of war, the Spaniards ure observed to be generally 
too heavy, slow, and dull; the French too heady and . precipi- 
tate; the one losing as many fair occasions by delays, as the 
other overthrowetu by too much baste. Between them both 
they make one good soldier, who, according to the present 
opportunities, is to muke use of the spur of courage, or the bit 
of respite.” 

In his account of France, he describes the imp!acable en- 
mities and unrelenting jealousies which have always existed 
between the two nations; and this may amuse the speculatist. 

* ‘Lhere is not greater contraiicty of temper, carriage, and 
affections, betwixt any two nations in the world, than is be- 
twixt these neighbours, parted no otherwise from one another 
than by passable hiils. ‘The one sociable and discoursive, the 
other reserved and full of thought; the one so open, that you 
cannot hire him to keep a secret; the others so close, that all 
the rhetoric in the world cannot gt it out of him. Next in 
their fashion and apparel ; the Freach wears his hair long, the 
Spaniard short; the French goes thin and open to the very 
shirt, as if there were contiuual summer; the Spaniard’so 
wrapt up, and close, as if all were winter. The French begins 
to button downwards, and the Spanish upwards ; the last al- 
ways constant in his fashion, the first intent so much on nothing 
as new fancies of apparel. ‘The French walk fast, as if pure 
sued on an-arrest ; the Spaniard slowly, as if newly come out 
of a quartanague. The French go in clusters, the Spaniards 
but by two and two ai the most. ‘The Freneh sings and dances 
as he walks, the Spaniard in a grave and solemn posture, as if 
he were going in a proces-ion. 

“ Of the two different humours, that of the Spaniards seems 
to be the more appropriate. ‘The Neapolitans, Millensis, aust 
Sicilians, who have bad trial of both nations, chuse raiber to 
subinit themselves to the proud and severe yoke of the Spa- 
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niards, than the lusts and imsolencies of the French, not suffer- 
able by men of even and well-balanced spirits.” 





ANECDOTES of COLONEL DE LA CRUZ. 
ON JUAN DE LA CRUZ, colonel of the Cadiz sharp- 


shooters, was boro in Spain, of poor but respectable pa- 
rents ; he enlisted as a private soldier in a regiment of the line, 
and, in consequence of his abilities and good conduct, was 
promoted to be first serjeant of his company. He gradually 
rose to the post of adjutant of the regiment, with the rank of 
captain. 

In this situation, he was with his regiment at. Badajoz, when 
the inhabitants of the province and capital of Estremadura 
ran to arms, declaring themselves in favour of Ferdinand VIL. 
The people perceiving the inactivity of the marquis de Scorro, 
and entertaining suspicions of his conduet, determined to ap- 
point Seignor Cruz, whose reputation, notwithstanding his ine 
ferior rank, was very extensive. But this officer, not less mo- 
dest than brave, being aware of the intentions of the people, 
and anxious to avoid so manifest an insult to the many gene- 
rals and field-ofticers who were at Badajoz, besides Geveral 
Solano, concealed himself so effectually as to frustrate al! the 
attempts of the inbabitants to discover his retreat, and he pri- 
vately found his regiment at Cadiz. 

When the revolution broke out at Cadiz, the people forced 
the gates of the prison, and set at liberty 1000 prisoners and 
galley slaves who were confined there. At this difficult crisis, 
the sagacious Morla hit upon an expedient for clearing the 
city of sucha set of men, by a useful mode of employing them. 
Hle issued a proclamation, granting a free pardon to all tlre 
prisoners who, within 24 hours, presented themselves at the 
head-quarters, to take up arms in defence of their country, at 
the same time tlireatening with the severest punisliment those 
who should be found at large after that term. 

On the subsequent day the greater part of the prisoners 
were enlisted, and 6000 who were picked out, were formed into 
a battalion of light troops under the name of the sharp-shooters 
of Cadiz, and Seignor Cruz was appointed to command them, 
with the rank of Jicutenant-colonel. In twelve days the batta- 
Jion wes completely organized and armed, and marched off to 
join the army then forming to oppase Dupont, where it was 
one of those which most contributed to reduce the enemy's 
army to extremity, and to compel them to surrender at Baylen. 
At Lerin also they gave a proof of gallantry of which there 
wre but few examples. 
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Mr. Fox's Character of Charles the Second. 


HE reign of Charles the Second forms one of the most 
singular, as well as of the most important periods of his- 
tory. It is the wera of good laws aud bad goverament. The 
abolition of the court of wards, the repeal of the writ De 
Heretico Comburendo, the triennial parliament bill, the esta- 
blishment of the rights of the bouse of coimmons, in regard to 
impe:chment, the expiration of the license act, and above all, 
the glorious statute of Habeas Corpus, have therefore iuduced 
a modern writer of great eminence to fix the year 1679 as the 
period at which our constitution had arrived at its greatest 
theoretical perfection; but he owns, in a short note upon the 
passage alluded to, that the times immediately following were 
times of great practical oppression. What a field for medita- 
tion does this short observation, from such a man, furnish ! 
What reflections does it not suggest to a thinking mind, upor 
the inetlicacy of human laws, and the imperfection of human 
constitutions! Weare called from the contemplation of the 
progress of our constitution, and our attention fixed with the 
most minute accuracy to a particular point, when it is said to 
have risen to its utmost perfection. Here we are then at the 
best moment of the best constitution that ever human wisdom 
framed. What follows? A time of oppression and misery, not 
arisiug from external or accidental causes, such as war, pes- 
tilence, or famine, nor even from any such alteration of the 
laws as might be supposed to impair this boasted perfection, 
but from a corrupt and wicked administration, which all the so 
much admired checks of the constitution were not able to pre- 
vent. How vain then, how idle, how presumptuous, is the 
opinion, that laws can do every thing! and how weak aud per- 
nicious the maxim founded upon it, that measures, not men, are 
to be attended to! ’ 








Haggerstone, in the Parish of Shoreditch. 


PT HIS remnant of avillage, now scarcely known but by its 
naine, was once remarkable. It was in ancient times of 
sufficient consequence to be mentioned in the Domesday Sur- 
vey, where it is registered as one of the manors of Robert de 
Gernon, who assisted the Conqueror in the invasion of the 
realm. The Norman scribes called it Hergotestane, probably 
from its vicinity to the Roman military road, or Ermin-strecet ; 
the derivation of the name of which is somewhat similar. 
Hereman was Saxon for a soldicr. Of its subsequent history, 
ow written information is but scanty. In the reign of Richard 
the First it was called Hargedelston, and was held of — 
de 
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de Montfichet (the great grandson of Robert de Gernon), by 
Nicholas de Bass:ug sbourne, as the fourth part of a fee, whese 


son, Sir Thomas de Ba: singbourne, for the consideration of 


thirty marks, conveyed his teuement here to the dean and 
chapter of St. Paui’s. 

From this period to the middle of Qaeen FElizabcth’s reien, 
we find but one mention of it, in the 35th of Henry VITL. whea 
certain messages occu! bere: as parcel of the dissolved priory 
of St. Mary: Spital. 

From other documents, it appears, about 1572, to have been 
in the possession of Sir Roger Cholmeley; and in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, to have passed into the Byde fa- 
mily. The lands in the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, be- 
longing to Th ymas Byde, Esq. are particularly mentioned in a 
private act of parliament of 1725-6. 

Not a vestige of any ancient building now remains here. 





An ANECDOTE. 
A® RISTIDES and Themistocles having taken different sides 


in the republic, were of all men almost the most hostile 
to each other, But ihe king of Persia passing over into 
Greece Llaying hold of one another, and repairing to a spot out 
of the erty, placing their right hands together, with fingers be- 
tween fingers, they ce cleared, “ that from that moment they 
would lay aside their enmity, as long as they were at war with 
the Persians.” Having said this, they raised their hands, 
loosened their fingers, and leaving some ething as a pledge ina 
hole they dug in the earth, they returned and acted in wgree- 
ment throvgh the remainder of the war. Thus the harmony 
of the generals had the principal influence in the conquest of 
the barbarians. 





RED SILHOUETTES. 


# Gye antients, as Pliny tells us, filled ap their silhouettes 

with a red colour. “ Cinr aber’ veteres, qua etiam nunc 
vocant monochromata, pingebant.” This practice came from 
the cast, and is alluded to in Ezekial, xxii. 14.—“ She saw 
men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans. 
pourtrayed with vermillion.” ‘The vases called Etrurian, 
which are adorned with red monochromatic figures, have been 
traced to a Gretk, and might probably be traced to an orien- 
tal, origin 
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B ON M O T. 
R. MONTAGU, chaplain to King James I. while he was 


waiting upon him when he was walking in St. James's 
Park, the king told the doctor that he was more troubled how to 
dispose of the bishopric of London (being then vacant) than 
he was of any thing in his life, because there are so many ap- 
plying for it; with such strong interest, that he(the king) did 
net know to whom to give it. The doctor told-his majesty, 
that if he had any faith he might easily dispose of it. “* Do 
you take me for an infidel?” said the king. “ No,please your 
majesty,” said the doctor,“ but I say, if your majesty had 
faith you might remove this mountain (clapping his hand upon 
his’ prominent belly) into the sce.” The king was so highly 
pleased with the pun, that he gave him the bishopric. 





ANECDOTES of CAPTAIN SEYMOUR. 


. gentleman, the intrepid commander of the Amethyst 

frigate, of 36 guns, is the son of a most respectable cler- 
gyman, the late Rev. Mr. Seymour, of Limerick, in Ireland. 
He has served in the navy from his earliest years, and has been, 
with very little intertnission, in active employment. He wasa 
lieutenant of the Marlborough when he lost his arm in Lord 
Howe’s action, in which he rendered such eminent service, that 
he was immediately promoted to the rank of master and com- 
mander, and appointed to the command of the Spitfire sloop. 
In the command of this vessel Captain Seymour was a terror 
to the enemy’s privateers, some of which he captured in every 
cruize, rescuing, at the same time, the British vessels of which 
they bad made prize. He afforded such ample protection to 
the British trade, and gave so much annoyance to the enemy, 
that he was soon made a post-captain; and after ashort lapse 
of time, received the. appointment to.the Amethyst, in which 
command he has done so much bonour to himself, and so es- 
seitial a service to his country. 

The conveyance of the supplies of provisions to the French 
West India islands, which Captain Seymour has intercepted by 
the capture of the Thetis, is an object of first-rate importance 
with the French government; as those islands, and particularly 
Martinique, which is the most valuable, must, unless they re- 
ceive supplies, be starved into’ a surrender to the Britisharms. 

The bravery and. skill exhibited by Captain Seymour ia bis 
contest with the Thetis, as well as on all occasions where he bas 
had an opportunity, do him great honour, and entitle him to 
the thanks of bis couatry. 


Vol, 48. 7M Answer, 
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Answer, by P. Gove, of Exeter, ta. T. Pearce’s Charade, inserted October 10, 


MONG Pomona’s choicest store P 
The’ GOOSEBERRY you may explore. 


*.* We have received similar answers from J. Ball, J. Fr 2 
ten, at Evershot school; ¥. D. Gens and “if: Bo eh 
H. Easter, of Poole; ‘J. W.'of Charmouth; T. Whicker, and J. Treadwin’ 
of Exeter; J. Woodman, of. North Curry; W. Kent, near Camelford: 
Radius, of Noss Reyelstoke school; a youth; and R. Withall, of, Plymouth. 





Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to $.Woodman’s Rebus,inserted October 17. 


HE COCKATRICE brings to my mind 
t What in your rebus you design’d. F 


&F We have received the like answer from J}. Saunders, of Exeter: 
W. D. Champion, and H. B. of Bridgewater; Hester E sere of Poole: 
W. Kent, nedt ‘Camelford; R. Loosemore, of Tiverton; J.‘ Ball, J. Par- 
ten, and J. French, of Evershot school; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot: 
J. Colley, of St--Gerinan’s; and R. Withall, of Plymouth. ~~” — 





- a - ee 


Answer, by F. Bail, at Ewvershot School, to F. Melhuish’s Rebus, inserted the 
17th of October. — ' ’ 


HINOCEROS is the beast I found, 
Your rebu doth the saine expound. 


*{* Simjlar answers have been reccived from Jobn Treadwin, and J. Saun. 
ders, of Exeter; W. D. Champion, and'H. B. of Bridgewater ; A. Easter, 
of Poole; R.'Loosemore, of Tiverton; Radius, df Noss Revelstoke schoo] ; 
W. Rens, near Camelford; J. French, and J. ‘Patten, at Evershot schuol ; 
W. Bickford, of Ashburton; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; J. Colley, of 
St. German’s; and J. Woodman, of North Curry. ; F 


—- 





A REBUS, by Henry, Ellis, of Exeter. 


Vowel declare, and next, gents. a snare, 
Ani if you my last would expound, 
* Lis a place whese the gay, in sumptuous array, 
And sycophants often are found, 
These parts thtn unite, and they'll soorm bring to light, 
My whole, render’d famous instory, | © 
Where Frenchmen retreated, by Brizons defeated, 
And cover’d their country with glory. 





A CHARADEH, éy ¥. Melbuish, of Bridgewater. 








HOQULD some young nymph attract my eye, 
w) And Hynich’s band our fortune’s tie, 
May then my first, from vice’s lure, 
Be like my last, that’s chaste and pure. 
Contented in some humble state, 
Not envying the rich and great ; 
‘And bléss’d with bealth and competence 
Nor wish to Jive in Jive in indolence. 
My days would then serenely glide, 
Nor would J covet ought beside ; 
But my whole must be invited 
kre the nuptial torch is lighted 
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PATTY AND JEMMY. 
A COTTAGE TALE, BY. MISS TREFUSIS. 


ASTE, sisters, bind my dark brown hair 


With this‘dear ribband Jemmy gave ; 
He brought it Patty’ from: the fairy 
And own‘d Himself her beauty’s slave. 


Haste, sisters, haste, and round me throw 
This broider’d' handkerchief so ‘fine ; 

*Twas given, with many a tender vow, 
By Jemmy- to his ‘Valeritine. 


My pretty ring, with posy gay, 

(Dear, pledge!’ we’ll:never, never part!) 
With Idve’s:hrst modest kiss, one day 

He gave; and Patty gave hér heart! 


Look, sisters, look! here on my breast 
My dedfest, proudest treasures are 3 
Sweet lines, with sweeter love exprest, 
Surround a‘braid of, Jemmy’s hair, 


And this the hour he comes to claim 
His tender Patty’s:faithfal.vows : 

And shall ['-bear my: Jemoty’s name, 
And be his happy, grateful spotse? 


Oh! tho’ my heart be true and pure, 
Tho’ innogent my actions prave, 

Ye gods! ‘yé only’can ensure’ '- 
My earthly heaven! ’tis Jemmy’s love} 


What tho’ each tattling gossip tells 
How }Jemmy roves trom fair to fair, 
Still this exulting bosom swells 
With blessedness too great to bear! 
Is it his fault, if from his eyes 
Such ‘sowksubduing glances dart? 
If in his saiile such witchery lies 
As subjugates the virgin’s heart ? 


Is it his fault, if in his song 
Such melting tenderness we trace? 
If} wisdom flows from Jemmy’s tongue, 
And every step betrays a grace? 


No, sisters, no! I’ll ne’er believe 
That vanity his conduct guides : 
That he’! pursue, and then deceive 
The heart which in his truth confides. 


Then, sisters, bind my dark brown hair, 
Arrange each flowing lock with art, 
Each little ornament: prepare 

To make me worthier Fostng's heart. 


Her sisters bound her dark brown hair, 
Arrang’d her flowing locks with art—~ 
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But.in the church a wilier fair 
Receiv’d false Jemmy’s hand and heart! 


Poor Patty hears the bridal song, 
She sees the bridal train appear, 

Slie starts, she gazes on the throng, . 
She sighs not! speaks not! sheds no tear! 


Pride gives her strength! she joins the rest, 
This bridal retinue so gay! 

She pins her favour on her breast! 
Then sighs! but nothing still will say! 


Paler.and paler grew the rose 
W hich faintly blassom’d on her cheek f 
Oft her meek eye to Heaven she throws, 
But still no sentence will she speak? 


She would not injure him she lov’d! 
She would not tell her tale of woe! 

But onward mov’d, as others mov’d, 
With steps irresolute and slow. 


She watch’d them to the bridal cot, 
She sunk upon her bended knee, 

Not once she curst her hard, hard lot, 
But ceas’d to feel, and ceas’d to be! 


Oft Patty’s ghost, by Luna’s beams, 
Around the false one’s cot will glide, 

But never haunt her Jemmy’s dreams, 
Or terrify the happier bride! 


Oft hov’ring o’er the sleeping youth, 
She spreads her arms, in act to bless! 
Poor victim of confiding truth! 
Not e’en in death she loves him less! 



















LAPLAND POETRY. 


HE snows are dissolving on Torno’s rude side, 
And the ice of Lulhea tlows down the dark tide ; 
The stream that was frost-bound flows freely away, 
And the snow-drop unfolds her pale beauties to-day. 


Far off the keen terrors of winter retire, 

And the north dancing streamers relinquish their fire ; 
The sun’s genial heat swells the bud on the tree, 
And the high hill re-echoes to Eimma’s wild glee. 


The rein-deer, unharness’d, in freedom shall play, 
And safely o’er Odon’s steep precipice stray ; 

The wolt to the furest’s recesses shall fly, 

And howl to the moon as she glides thro’ the sky. 


Then haste, my fair Luch! ah! haste to the grove, 
And pass the soft season in rapture and love; 

In youth let our bosoms in ecstacy glow, 

For the winter of life ne’er a transport can know. 










or oe tc oe ae se 
On a Gentleman running for a considerable Wager against Time. 


i UN against time! forbear, Sir, I entreat you, 
In the dong run old time ts sure to beat you, 
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